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ABSTRACT . 

This paper attempts to identify those character 3. sties 

of a "good group" (sensitivity group) which should be emphasized or 
fostered if group members are to have a group experience which is 
meaningful to and productive for them. The research around which this 
report is based is discussed under the headings of sensitivity 
training groups, self -disclosure, trust, cohesiveness (interpersonal 
attraction) , ambiguity tolerance locus of control, affect, and 
personal style. This quest for the elements which compose a Vltal 
qroup leads to a cognizance of the characteristics, attitudes , and 
dispositions which should be emphasized or nurtured during training. 
The variables of trust, self -disclosure, and cohesiveness are of 
current concern to the proponents of the t-group method. The 
expression of affect variable is another essential ingredient in 
vital group relations. These variables, in addition to locus of 
control, ambiguity tolerance, and sixteen personality factors, have 
been chosen as targets in the inquiry. Implications that the first 
four variables are related to the differentiation of a good group are 
found throughout the body of research. Only within the good 
encounter group does one find the unselfish giving and receiving 
which is sought by a number of people today. (Author/WS) 
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Problem Statement 



itanv elements of our society are reacting to the stresses and pressures they 

- pr » «&£+ ■ Jrsrssa 

« collar^hlppie" **££* *£«£ 

SSvIomesTa S sSentlsts L famed the national Training ^ 

Institute^ for^Applled Behavioral Selence, an official component of the 
National Education Association. 

.jruwris ^•r 5 3S‘ 
"•i-isriS = ssu-rs: -irs- 

"flac^ ln the s^lence of human relations and behavior for laboratory methodology. 

hippie ar^^rrS£S£r* 

ssl- ** 

HSS'S ni^-5S£2 r^r=;., 

What constitutes a good sensitivity group 
on3 ic of t-proups have been defined, e*g»> empacny, 

n M „ji n. nnr " j n order to discover which groups were satisiymb 
excellent to poor m oraer . . . n the other hand, many questions 

~ j-sairsar 

ST-SE develop Into "good groups" more quick* than others! 

Thi«, ouest for the elements which compose a vital group leads logically to a 
cognisance of the M.M, £££%£? « S theT-gmup method 

are n the U mrlables*of r trnet?*Mlf-d^iclosnm^»d^c^eslvwesa^^^e^«i^ > Jt»^^a^ 0 * 

affect variable, evasive in c !| araCt ®?’ lth several others, (locus of control, 
group relations. These variables, along with ' h n „ capers 

ambiguity tolerance, and sixteen S« Se first four variables are 

in the inquiry to be proposed. Implications tnat cne 
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, , . i jj f f arentiation of a good group from a poor one are found 

somehow related to the differentiation or a g b fables upon which the 

throughout the e«istln B body te seatch. s 5J 1 ”““ c ™J naaBuch ^ the former 
^S&^^e.^rv^s^Ld effeet) »y be scrutinized for 
links among themselves and to other variables. 

Only within a ’'good" encounter group does one find the unselfish giving and 

receiving £**. 
foL^ueT of aVd g u, 

eSeS^ncetm m“e satisfying to the individual and 

beneflclalt. G eUe P soclety^ Xnlinculth^thls^rationale,^a^study^was^proposed^^^^^ 

concentrating upon f ® of group members and leaders; (2) determination 

of^he^ffect^of sensitivity training upon the measured variables; and (3) exam- 
ination of the variables as differentiated by dissimilar groups. 

The nurnose of studying the components of a "good group" was, as has been stated 
previously, to Identify those characteristics ; uhleh shoul d 

f or G them. me The I ^urpose 0 of a thc a treatment P wus C to e attempt^the e acqi^sitlon of slgidf- 

examined to rule out such factors as maturational and historical . 

addition a svstema 1c study of the chosen variables as they exist and undergo al 

"fe gSHirt 

SStt “-hlleTnds. 

^ I 

Related Research 

The vanguard of research from which this project extends is discussed ™|er 
the headings of sensitivity training groups, seif-disclosure, j?? 8 ^ 

(interpersonal attraction), ambiguity tolerance, locus of control, affect, and 

personality style. 



Sensitivity Training Groups 

The acceptance and utilization of the t-group or sensitivity training as a 
methodology for experiential learning has been widespread. Such limited work has 
been done^o explore the value of the t-group for promoting personal growth, that 
many profession^ have expressed concern about the need for more 
evidence (Schutz and Allen, 1966; Clark and Culbert, 1965, Bulbert, a 

Bobele 1968). The worth of t-group methodology is subject for c 
Rogers (1967) stores, "...but few people who have participated would doubt that 
something signify -ant happens in these groups." The concern of this investiga- 
tion was 8 to identify from the "something alluded to by Rogers some researchable 
hypotheses, l^hila admitting that people regard intensive group experience as 
either "strikingly worthwhile or deeply questionable, Rogers (1969) states that 
he feels "...we can learn much about the ways in which constructive personality 
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change comes about as we study this group process more deeply* 

The Uationai Training Laboratory Institute (1968) lists the following basic 
assumptions underlying t-groups : (1) each participant is responsible for his 

own learning; (2) the group leader's role is to facilitate the examination and 
understanding of the group's experiences, (3) a setting will be provided in 
which individuals can examine their experiences together in enough detail so 
that valid generalizations be drawn, (4) establishment of authentic relation- 
ship increases learning and self-esteem and decreases defensiveness; (5) auth- 
entic relationships allow one to communicate openly and minimize masking of 
feelings; (6) human relation skills will be maximized as a person examines 
the basic values underlying his behavior, acquires appropriate concepts and 
theory, practices new behavior, and receives feedback on the degree to which 
his behavior produces the intended impact. In support of these assumptions, 
Rogers (1967) states that intensive group workshops quickly allow an individual 
to become the person he wants to be. 

The National Training Laboratory Institute (1968) reports that the benefits 
of t-groups are not equal for all participants. Based upon an average across 
a number of studies, approximately two-thirds of the participants are judged 
to have increased their skill in interpersonal relationships to the extent 
that it was reflected in observable behavior change. 

Self-Disclosure 



This study was concerned, in part, with the relationship between self- 
disclosure and the conditions produced in a group which enhances growth for 
the group membe'rs. The bas^.c assumption is that self-disclosure leads to a 
healthy personality. This assumption is derived from Karen llorney s notion 
that neuroticism is characterized by self-alienation, the phenomen on being a 
stranger to oneself. Jourard (1964) contends that self-alienation can be 
reduced by learning to know oneself better through relating more openly or 
more transparently to others. A person who cannot disclose himself as he is 
and cannot establish a close relationship with at least one other human e ng 
stands in danger of mental breakdown (Jourard, 1959). Thus, self-disclosure 
is presented as an antidote to such personal conflicts as self-alienation, 
repression, and misunderstanding, the last of which is a contributing factor 
in fear and prejudice (Jourard, 1964; Jourard, 1959). 

Self-dis closure as the process of communicating information about oneself 
to other persons has been studied as a variable along two main lines (Halver- 
son, 1969). The readiness to confide personal information and its relevancy 
to the development of personal relationships has been shown to be significantly 
related to marital status, race, sex, some aspects of self, parent-cathexis , 
and disclosure reciprocity (Jourard and Lasakow, 1958; Jourard and Richman, 1963) 
While Jourard and Lasakow (1958) and Worthy, Gary, and Kahn (1969) report that 
persons who confide personal information to the group are well liked by the 
group members, Query's study (1964) gives no support to the assumption that 
people with similar self-disclosing tendencies prefer one another. The study 
did, however, suggest that one's attraction for therapy groups is positively 
related to one's ability to self-disclose. An additional study by Jourard 
and Landsman (1960) found that the amount of personal information which the 
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subjects revealed to ttelr 8 roup was^.1, ^ZUST 

had^disclosed tHh®! IttS was only slightly correlated with disclosure. 

Trust 

nost major theoretical systems 

the encounter group postuia individual differences, individual 

™ — i969 - 

Rogers, 1967). 

As stated previously, belief In interpersonal, co^unlcation^is^baslc 

characteristic of a healtty socle^^ co ^ unicatl( ^ s (Katz and Rotter. 1969) . 

gredient of meaningful in P unlcator who lacks trust in the recip- 

According to heilenger (1956) , about isSue through evasive, com- 

lent tends to conceal hlsounattltudes the £sllurc to trust 

pliant, or aggressive behavior. It .. . ln delinquency and inter- 

others leads to social ^“rtoratton as reflected indei ^ ^ dlstrusc 

racial conflict (Rotter, 1967). ® , the social organization. llypo- 

of others is dependent upon normlessness in the social^ t0 the 

SS^r^rJlStc-., i.e., the belief that cans- 
ating factors are extrinsic to oneself. 

Xn a study concerned with the use of —icatlo ; • 
and with the conditions under whidi an individ ’ person, Loomis (1959) 

trust, establish a cooperative relationship with another P tnj8t 

concluded that subjects who communica e ” ® of perceiving trust increased 

than noncommunicating subjects. Th® P nalority of all the subjects 

as the level of communication increased. ^ The not cooperate. Deutsch 
either trusted and cooperated, or interpersonal game similar to that 

(1960) , in an eariier study utilizing i p trusting subjects to be trust- 
used by Loomis, purports a definite tenae y similar predispositional 

Worthy and for suspicious subjects to L^^h^CeuSV anS Rottir (1968). 
variables reflecting upon trust were "^ittttu^ of dlsbelUf of the Warren 

of control of reinforcement. 



Cohesiveness 

X„ previous investigations of ^ 

scribed to the conceptual def in ton^o members to remain in the group,” 
strength of ail forces acting P 1950). However, Taquiri (1958) 

(Festinger, 1950; Ba f • i951 * “ ^Tent in all types of groups is that of 
states that the one factor diieh i P .. that interpersonal attraction 

raTi^laft^^ 

ean^be US2T ^ OTtf SS2T’ theref0rc ’ “ ^ 

aspect of cohesiveness with which rnxs y 
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Group cohesiveness or interpersonal attraction, like se ^ i ^“"^ u J lld 
trust isa necessary or supportive factor in the development of meaning 
JnUmMSonal comauScation and social relationships. This factor would in- 
clude P satis faction with the group, relief from anxiety, increased selt-con 
fidence ego strength, warmth, empathy, congruency, level of regard, uncon- 
ditional regard, and social consciousness (Smith, 1969). In similar terms , 
Festinger (1950) suggests that groups help people to achieve goals with le 
Fes tinge ^ , . provide gratification of needs for approval. 

Thus° r the more frequently group members interact with one another, the greater 
probability is^hat they will develop a mutual positive attitude among 

themselves (Homans , 1961) . 



Ambiguity Tolerance 

Tolerance of ambiguity may be viewed as a general tendency to perceive 
ambiguous materials or situations as non- threatening or even desirable. An 
ambiguous situation is one which .. .cannot be adequately s “uctured or ca - 
egorized by the individual because of insufficient cues, X ^ 2) * 

Ambiguity tolerance is further defined by English and English (1953) 
'•...willingness to accept a state of affairs capable of , ot at Least 

Dotations, or of alternate outcomes, e.g., feeling comfortable (or a 
not feeling uncomfortable) when faced by a complex social issue in which 
oppofed principles are intermingled. Low ambiguity tolerance is shown by the 
desire to have everything reduced to black and white..* 

Host situations involving interpersonal interaction in a discontinuous 
culture produce ambiguities for persons involved who hold different world views, 
e e the generation gap, black-white relations, social class barriers , and the 
credibility gap. In an ambiguous situation the individual with low ambiguity 
tolerance tends to utilize submission (avoidance behavior) and/or denial 
(repression). Submission is the recognition of a situation as inferable 
by the individual (external locus of control). In denial, objective 1 y, 
even if only in the phenomenological world of the individual, is altered to 
suit the desires of the perceiver (Budner, 1962). A person employing this 
form of defense, therefore, would seem to be a low-trusting individual, and, 
in turn, a low self-discloser. 



Locus of Control 



Locus of control refers to the disposition to perceive one's reinforce- 
ments as consequences of one’s own behavior (internally controlled) or as due 
to factors extrinsic to oneself, such as fate, chance, and powerful others 
(externally controlled) . It is hypothesized that the internal versus external 
control of reinforcement variable is of major significance in understanding 
the nature of learning processes in a great variety of learning situations 
(Rotter, 1966). In regard to learning, Rotter further hypothesizes that be- 
havior preceding reinforcement is more likely to be strengthened or weakened 
if the person receiving the reinforcement is internally controlled. This 
phenomenon should logically occur, since the internal perceives the reinforce- 
ment as contingent upon his own behavior. In the same vein, internals are 
particularly resistive to subtle manipulation, reacting with obvious negativism. 
Hhen given the conscious choice, however, the internal is not resistive (Gore, 

1962) . 
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The control variable has been found to correlate si ^« lc “^oShV?s 
terpersonal trust (Hamsher 4 *e er, ' results of a recent study den- 

2SSS2SS ..fl* . »*>,. 

experimenlOanO maybbe'relate^t^problems^uch'as'psychopatholocy ^apathy^ 
and withdrawal phenomena (Lef court, 1966). 

Affect 

The tendency to like * th^dj a<T (Ba^kma^/sewrd , *1959) . 

Backman' and™S ecord 1 ! ^ 59^ feeling 6 IWced^y C con firming 0 the^hypo thes i s : 

“ d'LofSaVal, the p rob ability of rerson A beinc attracted^to ^Per- 
son B will be higher if B is P«ceivedby ^ > - Joking ^ ££ (i969) . Their 

negative affect and ue lik/someone who likes someone that 

data indicate that, (a) nct °" iy ... norieone we dislike (b) we dislike 
we like, but we like someone who dieUUs ,one<me ue ^ Wsllkes 

i~£ 

by Burne (l^hU^^h^a^P^ti^utally^c^i^^wn^hypo theses^ U^^straneer 

SeiMr: “rS-sr^^ 

(b) a stranger who is k»o»" « have a > < turned, wore moral, and better 

wr««?Ksiwilar to those of the select . 

The above research discussed 

In a study conducted by Aronson and 1 . ,v roup They found that 

initiation and f “action, the target^b^ct^^the ^ The, ^ ^ 

significantly more attractive than did those who 
underwent a mild initiation or no initiation. 

Personality Style 

It is likely that some personality variables will effect ^’MU^n?- 15 ' 

perceptions of 1 convent Participation i^the W 1 2f^f«.»Sadll, 

ported that the seif-accepting pers^ , ^ ^ poss JP le because the self-accept- 
recognize ne fative aspects tl r . dist ort his perceptions in order 

tOdeUnOhlOelf Hi O nO contradlctory to Roger's notion that the per- 
°on a “Se ting of himself is likely to be .XS&Z.'Tm 

met cognitive-motivational bases for defensiveness towards others. 
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, . hv vroom (1960) that the magnitude of the effect 

It was demonstrated by vroom ^ ' attitudes and motivations of 

participation in declslon-maxrn has Aaracteristics . Author- 

supervisors is a func ^°” ° £ independence needs are unaffected by the opport- 

x?o -sss r^«^no^ those 

their^ob^and^greate^motivation for effective performance through partici- 
pation. 

Harrison <«65, ^ « -^erimental 

aarrss r r ^ -forr^n. 

structure individuals The ^^“riaborator, learning: (!) 

which llarrison claimed to be the ort for one's current personal 

confrontation with opposites and < > pg do not provide the confront- 

style. Harrison concluded that ho g he reas0 ned that the super- 

ation needed for optimum lear ” n ^’ f ee ii n gs of completion, cohesion, and 
^ satisfaction ^ofhf th'e'a^priate criteria for evaiuating the 
learning impact of a t-group. 

Objectives 

The first major objective is to identify changes in characteristics, 
attitudes, and perceptual dispositions of group members as a result 
sensitivity training* 

1.1 Are persons more internayly controlled after having been in a 

1.2 Are U group S members more tolerant of ambiguity after a group 

1 3 DoesTgroup experience have a positive or negative effect upon 

1 4 Ar^group^menibers after sensitivity trainingf 

tis Are group members more trusting after sensitivity training? 

i nK-tortive to the study vjas to determine whether or not 

changes^ ^certain variables such as co- 

hesiveness , trust, leadership style, etc. 

a, 

training? 



DESCRIPTION OF ACTIVITIES 



Population and Sample 



The model for the study makes it necessary that the population and the 

SS-JS lUr^gr^^ 
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first is a master's ievei course in group processes (yielding the group mem- 
bers for the study) „ the second is an extension course which is identical to 
the first course except that it is taught in an off-campus setting. The 
sample will be assigned at random to eight small groups. Lach sQall S ro «P 
will consist of approximately eight group members and two co-trainers. Pairs 
of co-leaders will be randomly assigned to groups, * “ 

be altered during the course of investigation. 



Group membership will not 



Design 



The design utilized in the study is the Solomon Four Group Design. The 
Solomon design can be illustrated as follows (Cambell and Stanley, 1963): 



RO. X 0„ 

* o 4 

R X 0 5 

R °6 



Data and Instrumentation 

The study was designed with several purposes in mind. Of greatest import, 
however, is the overall purpose - the discovery of impact of group experience 
upon its participants, those variables under investigation and upon which the 
choice of the instruments §<* be administered is contingent are as follows: 

(1) trust, (2) self-disclosure, (3) group cohesiveness, (4) locus of control, 
(5) ambiguity tolerance, and (6) personality variables. The first three var- 
iables are considered to be significant processes which contribute to the 
experience, and will be studied as such inasmuch as they relate to a final ( out- 
come: whether or not the group is considered by its members to be "good, 

pre and post-test measures will be taken on the last three variables to note 
any change occurring during sensitivity training. 

Trust refers to the expectancy held by an individual or a group that the 
promise of another individual or group can be relied upon (see literature sec- 
tion) . This expectancy is an important variable in human learning in general 
and is of particular import in the adjustment and survival of any social group. 

The Rotter Interpersonal Trust Scale, an additive scale based upon the 
Likert model, was administered before and after training. Twenty-five items 
measure trust and fifteen filler items attempt to disguise the purpose of the 
scale. The v ali d items are balanced with respect to ‘agree - disagree re- 
sponse and have shown reasonable spread over the five Likert categories. In- 
temal consistency based upon split-half reliability was significant (.75 to .77) 
Test-retest reliability over a seven month period was also impressive (. 56) . 
Sociometric analysis has revealed relatively good construct validity (.39) for 
the ITS, and discriminant validity is established in part by a low correlation 
(.10) with the Ilarlowe-Crcwn Social Desirability Scale. 

The measurement of seif-disclosure on the part of the subjects was achieved 
through the use of three independent raters utilizing a self-disclosure scale 
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developed by Carkhuff and later adapted by Crisler. (Appendix A). Briefly , 
the use of this ratine scale assigns a weighting from one to five 
response° a larger sc^re indicates a greater degree of seif-disclosure. 

Tiie three raters used were graduate students in Counseling and Guidance, 

inters ^f^^ 

following procedures: 

One of the experimenters randomly selected six, ten-minute segments 
of t-group behavior previously recorded on a series of audio tapes. 

The pool from which these segments were selected consisted of app ox 
imateiy forty hours of group activity recorded for another study deal- 
ing with group interaction. The type of behavior on the six, ten- 
mjnute segments were judged to bn parallel to the group work under 
studv in the present investigation. 

The first contact with the three raters was concerned with a discussion 
of the Seif-Disclosure Scale and how it could be used. Only after 
the raters clearly understood the rating procedures and had practiced 
ratin" responses did they begin rating the sample segments. 

The sixty-Sdnutes of cape samples were then rated independently by 
the raters and recorded on separate rating sheets. . 

Seven days later the same six segments (ten-minutes each in length) 
were again rated independently by the three raters. i -fed 

The E then took the products of both rating sessions and correlated 
the first set of scopes from each rater with that rater‘s second set 
of scores to achieve a measure of intrarater reliability. 

Finally, the last set of scores for each rater was used to achieve a 
measure of interrater reliability using the Ebel technique. 

The results of these procedures achieved intrarater reliability coefficients 
of .7^.65! and "o. The important interrater reliability coefficient was .76. 

Uith this level of rater reliability established, the audio recordings 
of the“roui sessions in the present study were then divided into equal thirds 
and labeled^aa early, middle, and late sessions. From each of these por 
three segments, ten-minutes in length (total 90 minutes) were tandomly se- 
iected for each group under study. Of the five groups in the present investi- 
gation only three groups had been recorded in a way that the audio tapes were 
intelligible. Thus, a total of 270 minutes of group be ^vior>.astatadfor 
self-disclosure. Again, these segments were randomly selected from early, 
middle, and late sessions for each of three groups. 

These tape samples were rated on three separate occasions utilizing the 
same procedures as used in the training of the raters. At each occasion a 
leader of the group being rated was present to identify the group member making 
i ratabl! Ssponsa’ Thus 8 , an index was able to be achieved concerning the level 
of self-disclosure present in not only the total group, but also for a particular 
group member. ° S After the rating was complete, the ratings for each response were 
averaged to achieve a single score for each subject response. 
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Group cohesiveness has recently been defined as the resultant strength of 
all forces acting upon the members to remain within the group. This inter- 
personal attraction is indicate* by an atmosphere offering to the individual 
members of the group support which they may not nave witnout the group- Group 
cohesion has been found to include the dimension of satisfaction with the 
group, therefore, relationship between this variable- and such others as trust 
and self-disclosure are expected. 

The cohesiveness variable was measured by a one-item sociometric device 
allowing unlimited choice of fellow group members with respect to the dimen- 
sion If diking. The score (attraction-to-the-group) for an individual was 
found by the following method: the number of group members the individual 

chooses is divided by the total number of members in the group minus one 
cause the person cannot select himself.) This result was then multiplied by 
one hundred to eliminate fractional numbers. Group means were also computed 
to identify high and low cohesive groups. 

Locus of control refers to the disposition to perceive one’s reinforce- 
ments as consequences of his own behavior or as due to outside factors (see 
literature section. This variable is concerned with the degree to which an 
individual accepts personal responsibility for what happens to him. 

The Rotter Scale of Internal-External Locus of Control is a 23 item forced- 
choice scale of the summative model. It also includes six filler items bring- 
ing the total number of items to 29. It has been found to possess high test 
retest reliability (.49 to .33) and internal consistency (.65 to .?9 >• The 
scale correlates satisfactorily with other method assessing the 
e.g., a Likert Scale, indicating concurrent validity. Discriminant validity 
is evidenced by low correlations with such variables as the social des 
ability response and intelligence. Face validity and construct validity are 
demonstrated by differences obtained for different types of populations which 
are consistent with expectations and predicted differences behavior for 
individuals above and below the median, respectively. In summary, the Rotter 
scale appears to offer good psychometric characteristics and was used in this 

study* 

Tolerance' °f abmiguity refers to the tendency to view ambiguous materials 
or situations as non-threatening or even desirable (see literature section) . 
Inasmuch as a group experience is an ambiguous situation, the high ambiguity 
tolerators might similarly be the high self-disclosers , since they tend o 
view the experience as non-threatening or even gratifying. This variable can 
be considered an independent variable, can provide a basis for dichotomization 
as did the locus of control variable and, can be employed, in a like manner, 
as a means of studying other variables. 

The MacDonald Revised Scale of Ambiguity Tolerance (AT-20) , a 20 item 
true-false scale of the summative model, was used to measure ambiguity toler- 
ance. It exhibits satisfactory test-retest reliability (.63) and internal con- 
sistency (.86). A stability coefficient of .63 is also convincing. The AT-20 
has been found to be free of social desirability response bias, demonstrating 
discriminant validity. Evidence for construct validity is indicated by support 
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obtained for certain 

formance of .mbiguou, t°o pSor^ce tanks is presently being 

another paper-pencii^instrumen^ ^ ^ # use£ui aod cppropriaze instrument in 

the 6 investigation of ambiguity tolerance. 

Personality style was measured using the 16 Personality Pactor Quest- 
ionnaire. 

g^crlEtlon of Sixteen Personality Facto r Questionnaire 

r iq - n /i i f* and over. It consists of four 

Make-Up Tes_t • This test is for *& e3 f i05 itev . is which is available in con- 

forms -- otTe of these is « “^rLteUigence' Test as given by the Institute for 
junction with the Cultural iair In e g booklet and taped instruct- 

Personality and Ability Testing. Another fan has ^ „o reliability 

ions for each. There are 10 to 

if uSs for measukng each of the 16 Pbrso^alit, factor, ^spo^es ^re- 
corded on IBH forms [r et ^fbe 8 ra:"?o“d^«er^i^ is a statement 
scoring, and is considered to oe y .. t of behavior. The responses 

concerning interests, preferences .or self ^°“ S re ° E alternatlves . YES, HO, 

are trichotomous in form, e.g. } the alternative if he wishes, 

or UNCERTAIN . The examiner may eliminate the final aiternan 

Pugose at Test : Cattell purports to measure ^^notTo SLE-SK 

as P re»ealed -hTfsctor analysis -^ 10^100 in the shortest 

or a pathological state but t0 £ cattell looks at these 16 personality 

time about the dimensio^ofpersonaliy^ C L which spring the more overt 

factors as ’source traits the basic attrio ^ describable. The latter 

are^surface^traits^ 5 thievery day behavior which allows other persons to attempt 
to type your personality. 

,, in,. . There are student and adult norms for use in 

Norms, Re liability and Valid — , h4 selection. These norms are in 

52 meai^composite £SE TEE'-E* *• «>at occupation Clinical 
no« are given for the 5 syndromes which are: Schizophrenics, llanic-depress- 

ives, Neurotics, Psychopaths, and Convicts. 

The reliability coefficients for this test are not high. Split-half re- 
liability results of .54 to .93; .50 to .88; .54 to 87 are common and unsat- 
isfactory and insignificant. However, split-half reliability when the two 
long forms (A & B) have been combined has been higher with a range of .71 
.93. This indicates the test might be good for group prediction only. 

There are also doubts about the construct and predictive validity of this 
test, and more statistical data is needed to show hen; well the 16 PF scores 
predict the behavior the test is intended to measure. 
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gi-alc nascriptlon ; The is . -«i»- - - “ ~ 

used in this test. critica l cool vs. OUTGOING, warmhearted, 

scale measures one’s capacity 

for social interaction. ?*ore INTELLIGENT, ab- 

Factor B - LESS lamLIGEUT. concrcte thln;^ monta l capacity. 

stract thinking , bright. . stable, easily upset, 

BS£2E-£ - ^SSS5Swk.rfS- reality , calm, mature, masurea 

ego strength. conforming. vs. ASSERTIVE, inde- 

B^ - ‘“Sk^STlJi^Srls dominance or suhndss- 

pactor F - “prudent, serious taciturn, vs. UAPFT-GO-LEOCT . impul- 

sively lively, say. enthusiastic^ ions _ vs . COMSCIENT- 

Factor G - EXPEDIENT, evades ‘td rule beend. Measures superege strength 
OUS, perservinG *“*{•** timld vs . VEHTURESOHE, socially 
Factor U - S11Y , restrained, diffident, turn , 

7 Sw iOHK^'self-reliant* 0 realistic , no-nonsense, vs. TEDDER- 
S' ' «Sof . dependent, over-proucted sensitive^ ^ _ 

vantnr L - TRUSTING, adaptable, free of j ea ^ y* 

SUSPICIOUS, self-opinionated, har-ti^M. i;1ag1;JATIVEj wrapped 

Factor M - PRACTICAL, care “ ' “nven ^ practical matters, bohemian. 

up in inner urgencies, carel 1 J BOtal> vs . SHREHD, calcul- 

*****' a'tinc^uoridly^penetracinB^ Oeasures shreudness^^^^^^ 

» - “ 8 , e i^.Tv d .: troubled!' ZZls untroubled adequacy 

01 °m™™e S specting established ideas, vs. EXPERIMENTING , 
a L Ct0r - Si '££Z, liberal, analytical, free-thinking. Measures con- 

servatism or radicalism. . r vs SELF-SUFFIC- 

Factor Q2_ - GROUP-DEPENDENT, ^ joiner, f Heasures group ad- 

IENT , prefers tmn decisions, resour 

herence or self-sufficiency. 

Factor Q3 - UNDISCIPLINED ; self-conflict, careless of protocol, vs. 

CONTROLLED, socially precise, foilwing self-image. 

Factor Q4 - RELAXED, tranquil, torpid, unfrustrated, vs. TENSE, rust- 
rated, driven, overwrought . 

Summary: There are several criticisms of the 16 PF test. The results are not 

"interpretive or dynamic; they give you a pattern of scores but not a whole in- 
dividual. The factor traits seem to have some validity, but also en 
main abstract and leave out the richness of personality. 

There are the criticisms just mentioned - low reliability, doubtful val- 
idity, and also doubt about the independence of the 16 factor scales. How- 
ever, there are also positive aspects of the 16 PF. Subjects find it interest- 
ing/and it has received substantial acceptance, and has had great impact on 
self-report personality measurement. It does need further fruitful research, 
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but there Is evidence indicating profile differences are significant and it 
could be useful in industry > colleges » or clinics. 

Analysis 

Analysis of variance for unequal numbers and analysis of covariance 
were used. These techniques are describee* in Uiner (1902). 
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FINDINGS 



Preliminary Analysis 

The first step in the analysis of the data was to conduct a two way 
analysis of variance (anova) . In the tables which follow the results of 
that analysis are presented. It should be noted that the analysis was 
conducted using past test scores only. In reading these tables it should 
also be remembered that Group main effects is the analysis of the post 
test scores of the experimental and control groups which received no pre- 
test. The Test main effects refers* to those groups which had a pre test 

conducted. 



SOURCE 

GROUP 

TEST 

GROUP *TEST 
RESIDUAL 
CORRECTED TOTAL 



Table 1 

ANOVA for Variable Rotter IE 



DF 

1 

1 

1 

76 

79 



SS ? 

10.58 

57.68 

10.96 

1537.14 

1616.38 



n S 

10.58 

57.68 

10.96 

20.22 

20.46 



F VALUE 
.52 
2.85 
.54 



Pxob Sf V 
.52 
.09 
.52 



Table 2 

A NOVA for Variable Ambiguity 



SOURCE 


DF 


ss 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 
. : .* 


1 .. * • 

•;# • 

group" 


1 


7.29 


7.29 


.59 


.55 


TEST 


1 


90.75 


90.75 


7.42 


.008 
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Table 2 (cont.) 

/'NOVA for Variable Ambiguity 



SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


28.75 


28.75 


2.35 


.12 


RESIDUAL 


76 


929.14 


12.22 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


79 


1055.95 


13.56 










Table 3 










AiNOVA for Variable fJD 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F Value 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


3.20 


3.20 


.87 


.64 


TEST 


1 


9.76 


9.76 


2 . 66 


.10 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


3.35 


3.35 


.91 


.65 


RESIDUAL 


78 


285,90 


3.66 


l 




CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


302 . 24 


3.73 










Tabic 4 










ANOVA for 


Variable A 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F Value 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


0.95 


0.95 


..22 


.64 


TEST 


1 


0.61 


0.61 


.14 


.71 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


0.095 0.09:. 


.02 


.87 


RESIDUAL 


78 


335.02 


4.29 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


336.69 


4.15 
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'table 5 

ANOVA for Variable B 16PF 



SOURCE 


DF_ 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


11.65 


11.65 


3.51 


.06 


TEST 


1 


16.28 


16.28 


4.91 


.03 


GROUP *TEST 


1 


.69 


.69 


.21 


1.00 


RESIDUAL 


78 


258.8''! 


3.31 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


286.09 


3.55 










Tabic 6 










ANOVA for Variable C. 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


■AS_ 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


6.13 


6.13 


1.94 


.16 


TEST 


1 


4.19 


4.19 


1.32 


.25 


GROUP *TEST 


1 


2.22 


2.22 


.70 


.59 


RESIDUAL 


78 


246.05 


3.15 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


258.59 


3.19 










Table 7 










/.NOVA for Variable ! 


• 16PF 




SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS_ 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


2.00 


2.00 


.38 


.54 


TEST 


1 


1.32 


1.32 


.25 


.62 


6R0UP*TEST 


1 


10.94 


10.94 


2.09 


.14 


RESIDUAL 


78 


408.26 


5.23 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


122.54 


5.21 
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Table 8 



ANOVA for Variable F_16PF 



SOURCE 


DF SS 


MS 


V VALUE 


Prob of F 








GROUP 


1 1.76 


1.76 


.28 


.60 


TEST 


1 14.34 1 


4 . 34 


2.33 


.12 


QROUP*TEST 


1 10.83 10.83 


1.76 


.18 


RESIDUAL 


78 479.80 


6.15 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 506.74 


6.25 








Table 


9 








ANOVA for Variable C._ 


16PF 




SOURCE 


OF £S 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 0.25 


0.25 


.08 


.76 


TEST 


1 20.29 


20.29 


7.03 


.009 




1 0.16 


0.46 


.16 


.69 


_ isUAL 


78 225.00 


2.88 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 246.01 


3.03 








Tabic 10 








ANOVA for Variable \\ 


_16PF 




SOURCE 


DF SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 0.20 


0.20 


.03 


.84 


TEST 


1 24.62 


24 .62 


4.66 


.03 


GROUP ‘TEST 


1 6.31 


6.31 


1.19 


.27 


RESIDUAL 


78 411.74 


5.27 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 442.89 


5.46 
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Table 11 



ANOVA for Variable I_16!‘F 



SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


7 . 4 1 


7.41 


2.72 


.09 


TEST 


1 


0.44 


o . •: 


.16 


.69 


GROUP*TF.ST 


1 


0.31 


0.51 


.11 


.73 


RESIDUAL 


78 


212.27 


2.72 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


SI 


220 . 15 


2.72 










Tab 1 ' 


e 12 










ANOVA for V 


ariablo L 


_16PF f 






DF 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


SOURCE 






GROUP 


1 


10.67 


10 . 67 


2.99 


.08 


TEST 


1 


2.75 


2.75 


.77 


.61 


GROUP *TEST 


1 


2.69 


2.69 


.75 


.60 


RESIDUAL 


78 


278.56 


3.56 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


294.48 


5.63 







Table 13 

ANOVA For Variable M_16PF 





nr 


SS 


US 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


SOURCE 


Dr 


J vJ 








GROUP 


i 


12.14 


12.14 


2.80 


.09 


TEST 


i 


0.18 


0.18 


.04 


.83 


GROUP TEST 


i 


0.07 


0.07 


.01 


1.00 


RESIDUAL 


78 


338.05 


4 . 33 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


550 . 30 


1.32 
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i C:i) lo 1*. 



ANOVA for Variable li 16PF 



SOURCE 


211 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


1.55 


1.55. 


.62 


.56 


TEST 


1 


1.63 


1.63 


.66 


.57 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


0 . 50 


0 . 30 


.12 


.72 


RESIDUAL 


78 


. 192. 5S 


2 . 46 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


190 . 01 


2.-12 










Table 


15 










ANOVA for Variable 0_ 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DF 


SS 


MS 


V VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


0.12 


0.12 


.04 


.33 


TEST 


1 


2.03 


2.03 


.66 


.57 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


0.90 


0.90 


.29 


.59 


RESIDUAL 


78 


• 239.31 


3.06 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


SI 


2-; 2. 39 


2.99 










Table 


16 










/.NOVA for Variable Q! 


L_16PP 




SOURCE 


2L 


SS 


MS 


r VALUE 


Prob of 1 


GROUP 


1 


10.34 


10 . 34 


2.48 


.11 


TEST 


1 


0.68 


0.68 


.16 


.68 


GROUP*TEST 


1 


5.87 


3.87 


.93 


.66 


RESIDUAL 


. 78 


324.21 


4.15 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


339.12 


4.18 
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Table 17 






a; :ov. 


\ for Vnri 


able ; '12_ 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DP 


SS 


HS 


F VALUE 


Prob of P 


GROUP 


1 


4.-15 


4.45 


1.51 


.22 


TEST* 


1 


4 . 1 ; 


4 . 14 


1.41 


.23 


GROUP *TEST 


1 


0.53 


0.53 


.18 


.67 


RESIDUAL.;, 


78 


229.41 


2 . 04 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


238.54 


2.94 







Tabic 18 

; u'lOVA for Variable Q3_16PI : 



SOURCE 


DP 


SS 


MS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


1.21 


1.21 


.39 


.54 


TEST 


1 


0.02 


0.02 


.OOS 


.92 


GROUP *TEST 


1 


1.97 


1.97 


.68 


.56 


RESIDUAL 


78 


242587 


3.11 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


246109 


3.03 










Table 
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fc. 


i 


ANOVA for Variable Q4_ 


16PF 




SOURCE 


DIP 


SS 


MS 


P VALUE 


Prob of f 


GROUP 


1 


10.20 


10.20 


2.74 


.09 


TEST 


1 


6.91 


6.91 


1.86 


.17 


GROUP* TEST 


1 


3.81 


3.81 


1.02 


.31 


RESIDUAL 


IS 


290. 2 S 


3.72 






CORRECTED TOTAL 


81 


311.21 


3.34 
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An alpha level of .in was established as a criterion level 
for the preliminary analysis. I his was for the purpose of making a type 
II error. An inspection of tables 1-13 reveals that five of the F values 
for the group with no pre-test and six of the !■ values for the group which 
was pre-tested are at or above the established alpha level. Since only two 
significant F values would be expected by chance the data suggested the 
experimental treatment was to some degree effective. However, before this 
conclusion could be reached, further analysis had to be conducted. 

Analysis' y>f : Covari ancc 

A careful perusal of the data revealed three possible explanations for 
the significant P values observed in the preliminary analysis, first, the 
differences could have been the result of the experimental treatment. Second, 
the differences could have occurred because the groups were not equated 
properly at the outset. Third, there could have been a leadership effect 
with certain of the leaders contributing to the observed differences while 
others did not. It was decided that an analysis of covariance would be 
conducted, but because of the nature of the design only those groups which 
were pro tested could he analyzed in this manner. This is unfortunate since 
the outcomes of the groups of two leaders could not he examined since their 
groups were not pre tested. The results of the analysis of covariance 
(ANCOVA) follow, in reading those tables is should be noted that Group refers 
to the analysis of the control vs the experimental; that Leader is an analysis 
of leader 1 vs leader 2; that Croup-Leaders is the interaction between the 
leaders and his performance in control and experimental group; and the fourth 
Variable is the covnriatc. 
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Tabic 20 



ANOCOVA for Variable Rotter 10 



SOURCE 


DF 


SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


0.63 


0.04 


.32 


LOADER 


l 


44.69 


3.10 


.08 


GROUP ‘LEADER 


1 


51.86 


3.59 


.06 


ROTTRIEP 


*1 


363.08 


25.53 


.0001 






Table 21 








ANOCOVA 


for Variable Ambiguity 


Tol 




source 


OF 


SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


18.95 


3.37 


.07 


LEADER 


1 


6.75 


1.20 


.28 


GROUP*LOADER 


1 


3.61 


0.64 


.56 


AMBIGUTP 


1 


137.30 


24.55 


.0001 






Table 22 








AWOCOVA for Variable fid 16PF 




, ;..v. 

SOURCE 


DF 


SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE 


Prob of 1 


JUU I'Vib 

GROUP 


1 


8.05 


2.69 


0.11 


LEADER 


1 


0.93 


0.31 


0.58 


GROUP ‘LEADER 


1 


0.98 


0.33 


0.57 


Hd 16PFP 


1 


0.06 


0.02 


0.87 
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Table 2." 

.'.WOC OVA for Variable A 16PF 



sourci: 

GROUP 


\w 


SEQUENTIAL SS F 


VALUE 


Prob of F 


i 


0.1 4 


0. 23 


.63 


LEADER 


i 


1 .78 


0.96 


.66 


GR0UP*L1;ADER 


i 


24. SI 


IS. 28 


.001 


A_16PFP 


•% 

JL 


76.34 


4 1 . 36 


.000 






Table 24 








X: iOCOVA 


For variable 816PF 






SOURCE 

GROUP 


12L 


SliOllEETlAL. SS l 


• VALUE. 


Prob of F 


1 


1.80 


0.72 


.59 


LEADER 


1 


1.88 


0.75 


.60 


GROUP *LEADI:R 


1 


12 ..88 


5.14 


.02 


B_lf)PPP 


1 


16.18 


6 . 46 


.01 






Table 25 








AN0C0V7. 


for Variable C 16PF 






SOURCE 


!2H 


snouHirriAL ss 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


l 


0.48 


0.23 


0.63 


LEADER 


l 


0.08 


0.03 


0.83 


GROUP*LEADHR 


l 


9.60 


4. 63 


0.03 


C 16PFP 


l 


18.17 


8.68 


.i005 
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Table 32 





;::ot:ov 


for Variable I! 1<»PF 






soimcr. 


DP 


SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE 


Proh of F 


— 






GROUP 


1 


2.2? 


0 . \> 1 


0.65 


LEADER 


1 


1 .W 


0.77 


0.61 


group*leauur 


1 


7 . 82 


3.17 


0 . os 


M_16PFP 


1 


07. \7 


27.36 


0.0001 






Yable 33 








;jiOO)V.‘ 


» Variable 2 lb 






SOURCE 


r »|: 


Si:OUt:;vl lAL SS 


I- VALUE 


Prob of E 




— ♦ ■ 






GROUP 


1 


3 -'ll 


1.67 


0.20 


LEADER 


1 


1.15 


0.77 


0.61 


group*leaueu 


1 


n . so 


0.27 


0.61 


NJL6PFP 


1 


52.73 


22.94 


0.0001 





Table 3-1 

ANOCOVA Variable 0 161M : 






SOURCE 


j)j: SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE. 


rrul’ ef F 


GROUP 


j 0 . 35 


0.14 


0.71 


LEADER 


j 3 . 30 


1.35 


0.25 


GROUP* LEADER 


1 1 • 33 


0.54 


0.52 


0JL6PFP 


j (V: .40 


26.46 


0.0001 
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Tabic 35 



A>!00 OVA for Variable 01 16FF 



SOURCE 


PF 


SEQUENTIAL SS F 


VALUE. 


Prob of F 








GROUP 


1 


10.72 


3.14 


0.08 


LEADER 


1 


3.74 


1 09 


0.30 


GROUP* LEADER 


1 


17. SI 


5.22 


0.02 


Q1_16PFP 


i 


5 3 . Sfi 


16 . 39 


0.00 






Table 36 








..aocova 


for Variable 02 16PF 






SOURCE 


DF 


SEQUENTIAL SS 1 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 




. 






GROUP 


1 


2.02 


0 . 84 


. 0.63 


LEADER 


1 


0.05 


0.02 


0.87 


GROUP* LEADER 


1 


0.14 


0.06 


0.80 


Q2_16PFP 


1 


35 . 55 


14.73 


0.0008 






Table 37 








AUOCOV 


\ for Variable Q5 loPF 






SOURCE 


UF. 


SEOUL? rriAL SS 


F VALUE 


Prob of 








GROUP 


1 


2.07 


0.74 


0.60 


LEADER 


1 


0.79 


0.28 


0.60 


GROUP LEADER 


1 


1.91 


0.68 


0.58 


Q3_16PFP 


1 


19. OG 


6 . 84 


0.01 
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Table 38 



ANOCOVA for Variable Q4 16PF 



SOURCE 


DF 


SEQUENTIAL SS 


F VALUE 


Prob of F 


GROUP 


1 


1 . 3 


0.63 


0.56 


LEADER 


1 


4.1 


1.97 


0.16 


GROUP*LEADER 


1 


8.3 


3.93 


0.05 


Q4_16PFP 


1 


-13.3 


20. 3S 


0 i0002 



An examination of tables 19-58 revealed that 17 of the 19 covariatcs 
were different at a statistically significant level (.05 and above). This 
supported our hypothesis tint the *;* ; 'ups were n. t truly different at*"- the- Cut- 
set. Additionally the fact that only one post test variable (Rotter IE) 
was statistically different than the adjusted pre-test mean leads us to 
conclude that the experimental treatment was not significantly more effective 
than the placebo groups. However, examination of these variables docs not 

fully explain why this result occurred. 

The leadership variable became somewhat clearer as a result of the 
covariance analysis. Hone of the comparisons between loader 1 and leader 
2 were significant. The interaction effect indicates that in seven instances 
the leaders were more effective with certain types of groups, but this find 
ing alone when compared to the other results tends to be insignificant. 

Process Variables : 

At the outset it «.ns determined that ccrtnin process variables would 
be examined to determine whether or not they had any bearing upon the out- 
comes of the study. Since the outcomes of the study showed little or no 
change these variables may be less revealing. 
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Trust : 

It was anticipated that group sobers in experimental groups 
would become more trusting than those tn control groups. The data 
table 39 indicates that this was net the ease. This analysis is just 

Table 5? 

ANOCOVA for Process Variable Trust 
SOURCE 2t SEQUENTIAL SS^ 

GROUP 
LEADER 

GROUP* LEADER 
ROTTER TrP 



F VALUE 



Prob of F 



1 


9.81 


.14 


.71 


1 


49.67 


.71 


.59 


1 


2. 88 


.01 


.83 


1 


1324 .96 


19.04 


.003 






for the pre tested group, but group 



members who were in T groups that 



were 



pre tested did not become significantly more trusting. 



Cohesion : 

Simple students t's were conducted cn pre and post test scores 
of the experimental groups. The results ol these were that both w^re 
significant with a t= to 2.47 being obtained for the experimental group 
and a t of 2.39 resulting for the placebo. Both of these were significant 

at beyond the .05 level. 

The cohesion scores were obtained by use of a sociomctric dcvico 
(Appendix A). The researchers observations lead then to believe that the 
device was mere a measure of "knowing a group" than of cohesion. Those 
observations are supported by these findings since members of both groups 
selected a significantly higher number of group members to attend a mythical 
picnic. However, expected changes did not occur which would bo expected if 

cohesion occurred. 
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Self Disclosure: 

Saf disclosure was ascertained hy "*i»J »nrc recordings of 
group sessions and rating participants disclosures using the Crisler 
Scale (Appendix A). All tapes were cade through an external sound 
systc. Which proved to be faulty. Since ratings were not attempted 
until after the conclusion f the experiment, the data in this area 
become unavailable. Consequently no inferences can he drawn regarding 

self disclosure. 

Conclusion : 

Little information can he gained by examining the self disclosure 
variables. Essentially, however, the variables did not move in the 
expected direction, or when movement did occur, there was a similar move 

ment in the control group. 



Discussion, Summary, Conculsions 
and Recommendations. 



Discussion: 

Little value can be gained from a lengthy post-mortem of the outcomes. 
Essentially. T groups were unable to bring about significant changes in 
personality traits ns measured hy the l«F Questionaire of Tolerance for 
Ambiguity. An if shift was noted, hut since only one variable out of 19 
reached significance this change must he noted with scepticism. One srgn- 
ificant difference out of 19 would be expected hy chance with an alpha 



level of *05* 



3. Agree & Disagree Equally 



1. Strongly Agree 2. Mildly Agree 

4. Mildly Disagree 5. Strongly Disagree 

****** 



28. Most rumors usually have a strong element of truth. 

29. Many major national sport contests are fixed in one way 
or another. 

30. A good leader molds the opiuions of the group he is lead- 
ing rather than merely following the wishes of t’ru maj- 
ority . 

31. Most idealists are sincere and usually practice what 
they preach. 

32. Most salesmen are honest in describing their products. 

33. Education in this country is not reaiiy preparin', young 
men and women to deal with the problems of the future. 

34. Most students in school would not cheat even if they 
were sure of getting away with it. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 



35. The hordes of students now going to college are going to 
find it more difficult to find good jobs when they 
graduate than did the college graduates of the past. 

36. Most repairmen will not overcharge even if they think 
you are ignorant of their specialty. 

37. A large share of accident claims filed against insurance 
companies are phony . 

38. One should not attack the religious beliefs of other people. 

39. Most people answer public opinion polls honestly. 

40. If we really knew what was going on in international 
politics, the public would have reason to be more 
frightened than they now seem to be. 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 
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ROTTER I-E 



Social Attitude Survey 



This is a questionnaire to find out the way in which certain important events 
in our society affect different people. Each iten consists of a pair of al- 
ternatives lettered a or b. Please select the one statement of each pair ( 
(and only one) which you more strongly believe to be the case as far as you re 
concerned . Be sure to select the one you actually believe to be more true 
rather than the one you think you should choose or the one you woulc. like to 
be true. This is a measure of personal belief i obviously there are no right 

or wrong answers . 

Please answer it eras carefully but do not spend too much tirae on any one item. 

Be sure to find an answer for every choice. Circle the letter representing 
the statement which you choose as the more true of the pair. 

In some instances you nay discover that you believe both statements or neither 
one In such cases, be sure to select the one you more strongly believe to 
be the case as far as you’re concerned. Also try to respond to each item 
independently when making your choice, do not be influenced by your previous 

choices. 



1. a, 
b . 



2. a. 
b. 

3 • a • 
b • 

4. a • 
b. 



5 • a. 
b. 



6 . a. 
b. 



7 . a • 
b . 



Children "et into trouble because their parents punish them too much. 

The trouble with most children nowadays is that their parents are too 

easy on then. 

Many of the unhappy things in people's lives are partly due to bad luck. 
People T s misfortunes result from the mistakes they make. 

One of the major reasons why we have wars is because people don t take 

enough interest in politics. ^ . 

There will always be wars, no natter how hard people try to prevent them. 

In the long run people get the respect they deserve in this world. 
Unfortunately, an individual's worth often passes unrecogmzec no matter 

how hard he tries . 

The idea that teachers are unfair to students is nonsense. 

Host students don't realize the extent to which their graces are n 
fluenced by accidentni happenings. 

Without the right breaks one cannot be an effective leader. 

Capable people who fail to become leaders have not taken advantage of 

their opportunities . 

ito natter how hard you try some people just don't like you. 

People who can't get others to like them don t uncerstanc how to get 

alon^ with others. 
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•• I: rs»«isrr 

saws s -« • 

doSsi™ to take a definite course of cotton. 

In the cose of the «cU prepared student there is rarely. If ever, 

such a thins; as an unfair tost . unrelated to course work that 

Many times exam questions tenc. to be so unre 

studying is useless 



9 . a. 
b. 



10. a 
b 



Becoming a success is a natter of hard work, luck has little or nothin S 

^“Ycod job depends oainly on beine in the richt place at the 
rit^ht tine. 

Sis"is Cl , ^Xf C Se k ta people^ in"pOTJer 

the little guy can do about it. 

out 1 to be a natter of good or bad fortune anyway. 

14. a. There are certain people who are just no gooc. 
b There is sone cood in every jo y. 



11 . a. 
b, 



12. a. 
b. 



13. a. 
b. 



15 . a. 
b. 



16. a. 
b. 



17. 


a. 




b . 


18. 


a. 




b . 


19. 


a. 

b. 


• 

o 

CM 


a. 

b. 



„ho ,.ets to be the boss often depends on who »es lucky enough to be in 

Getting 1 people 6 to^do* the ti,*t thiny. depends upon ability, luek h.as 
little or nothing to do with it. 

far M uorld affairs are concerned, nest of us ere the vie tins of 

an" active^part^in 3 poll t leal Social affairs the people eon 
control world events . 

Boer people don't realise the extent to uhich their lives are controUed 
by accidental happenings. „ 

Sere really Is no such thine as luck. 

as '*s isrs ss" -■ 
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balanced by 



21 a. In the Ion,; run the bad things that happen to us arc 

Mea t'rals fortunes are the result of Inch of ability, ignorance, 
laziness, or all three. 

. „. r . c W i r e out political corruption. 

22 . a. to have nuch control over the things 

politicians do in office. 

23 . a. Scnetlncs I can't understand hot teachers arrive at the grades 

b. SSo'lTi direct connection between how hard I study and the 
grades I t’.et. 

24. a. A zooc leader nakes it clear t ■ ^orybo f .^emelics^hat they should do. 
b. A i-o od leader expects people to 

. T ff.-.i th°t I have little influence over the things that 

25. a. Many tines I feel thvt i no.ve 

b. n’K n in";ssi'.,le for me to believe that chance or luck ..lays an important 
role in my life. 

26. a. People are lonely too har7 to please people, if they 

b. There’s not much use in trying coo nuit 

like you, they iike you. 



27. a. 

b . 

28. a. 
b. 



29. a. 
b. 



There is toe much emphasis on athletics in hiy^sdiool. 

S sports are an excellent way to build character. 

i’’ don"t 'have* enouph control over the direction 

my life is taking. 

Host of the time I can't understand why politicians behave the way 

rthfionp run the people are resP-thie for bad S overament on a 
neMm.il as well as on the local level. 
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HcDOHALD REVISED SCALE OF AMBIGUITY TOLERANCE (AT-20) 



s s“- £ s= ““-"SS 

s: “» = ? s?s' “T-Ssr 

each receive $0.00, and if you choose a ana ,te cnooses B y $ • 

&?=■«= r^S/Sfff' 

you choose Y and he chooses 0, you -./ill each lose $o.00 

Make your choice by placing a circle around X or Y. Bear in * h ***°“ h ®* e 

the first to choose. B efore the other makes his choice, he mil be told *h _ 
vour choice was" Think carefully. Mow make your choice. 



X 



You 



Y 



Other Person 



t\ 

+ $0/ +$8 


- $10/ +$10 


+ $10/ -$io 


- $8/ -$C 



Circle one ■ X 



Y 
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Crisler Adnntation of the Carkhuff 
-elf -Disclosure Scale 



CROUP MEMBERS 

[.1234 56 7 



ftctivelv attempts to remain amhigious. 1 1 1 1 1 1 

If he is self-dis closing he does so 
out of his wen needs. 

Oblivious to needs of clients. 



No self-disclosure except in response 2 2 2 2 2 - - 

to a direct ciuestion. 

Responses are brief , vague < and 
superficial. 

Volunteers personal information 33333 3 

but nothing which identifies him 
as a unique person. 

Content is centered on clients 
reaction . 



Volunteers information freely 
and spontaneously. Reveals 
information in a constructive 
way. Exposes intimate feelings, 
values and beliefs . 



Volunteers very intimate and 
detailed material about self. 
Reveals material that might 
be embarrassing under other cir- 
cumstances . Function is in 
a constructive manner at most 
intimate level of self- 
dis closure. 



l, h 4 4 4 4 4 



5 5 5 5 5 5 5 
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SOCIOHETRICS 



On an afternoon during a vacation you have a chance to do something you 
really like -- go to a movie, on a picnic, on a short trip or something 
like that. You have been told that you can take any of the following 
members of the group along with you. Put an X through the number(s) be- 
fore the name or names of those members of the group whom you would like 

to invite. 



( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(A) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 

( 9 ) 

( 10 ) 
(ID 
( 12 ) 



Please make sure your own name is crossed out. t . 

"Put an X through the number before each name you choose. ■ 
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